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GOOD WORDS.—XXIX. 

Truth makes its own way if gwen a chance, and out 
of our own failures often come the successes of the 
future. ISAAC SHARPLESS. 
From “ Quakerism and Politics.” 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
“ For Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory for 
ever and ever.” 

For Thine, O Lord, is the kingdom; 
And where does that kingdom end? 

O boundless space, O endless time, 

Star systems vast, or atoms small, 
O’er all does His rule extend. 


For Thine, O Lord, is the power; 
And what owns not that sway? 
The dewdrop pure, the starry spheres, 
That will of man, the seraph hosts, 
Must all their homage pay. 


For Thine, O Lord, is the glory; 
And what may that glory be? 
Ah! who can say? but this we feel, 
There’s naught so small, nor aught so great 
But shares His majesty. 


And forever and forever, 

Beyond all cosmic strife, 
Though forms decay, though worlds may crash, 
The life of God must still outflow, 

For how can death touch Life? 


Felix A. Belcher, in Toronto Globe. 


QUAKER FOOTPRINTS IN THE 


JOHN KNOX.—L 


LAND OF 


The fullness of the love of man begotten by the 
love of God in the heart mightily impelled the early 
Friends. ‘The doctrine of the elect appealed to the 
Scotch Highlander, and was in accord with the clan- 
nish training of his nature. In the lowlands of Scot- 
land the Baptists and the Friends contended with the 
disciples of Knox. George Fox was given seven days 
to withdraw from the country. The people told him 
that the warrant was out for his arrest. “If there 
were a cartload of them I do not heed them,” wrote 
Fox, “ for the Lord’s power is over them all.” 

It remained for John Pemberton, a century and a 
half later, to invade the Highlands. He received 
both harsh and kind treatment, and left in his wake 
a greater charity for the simple faith of the Friends. 
This remarkable man was from Philadelphia. He 
had been instrumental in effecting the peace with the 
Delaware Indians at Easton during the French and 
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Indian War. He was one of that body of Friends 
exiled into Virginia during the Revolutionary trou- 
bles; and he had embarked upon this ministerial jour- 
ney when it was difficult to leave America, and when 
such departure invited a confiscation of his property. 

In company with John Pemberton was the remark- 
able prose poet, Thomas Wilkinson, an English 
Friend from the Lake District. For this young bach- 
elor such a journey with the elderly Pemberton was 
an event, one that was responsible for two publica- 
tions. One was “ Tours in the British Mountains,” 
and the other, “Some Account of the Last Journey 
of John Pemberton to the Highlands and Other Parts 
of Scotland.” The two books are different views of 
the same experience. 

Their journey on horseback and on foot reminds 
us that the true journey is on foot. Then one comes 
into closer touch with the people and the country. 
The long strolls in the lingering twilight of the 
north country fade from the memory as reluctantly 
as the color of those glorious sunsets. From Carlisle 
to Dumfries one enters Scotland by crossing the Sark 
to Gretna Green. The modest little place doubtless 
brought a blush to the tanned cheeks of Words- 
worth’s “ wild-eved ” sister Dorothy, when she wrote 
in her journal, “There the marriages are per- 
formed.” She leaves the curious to speculate, as best 
they may, upon her meaning. Perhaps her length- 
ening years of maidenhood increased her shyness in 
explaining that Gretna Green held, in respect to mar- 
riages, the same place to England that Camden once 
held to Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Wilkinson, who was a friend of the 
Wordsworths, spoke more to the point when he en- 
tered Scotland at the same place. He was hurrying to 
overtake John Pemberton, who had gone before with 
the aged David Ducat. He may not have seen the 
“unenclosed pasturage very green,” as Doro- 
thy saw it, “ seattered over with that yellow flowered 
plant which we call grounsel ’—most probably the 
Senecio Jacobaea, Groundsel or Ragwort, common at 
that place and time. He may not have seen “ the 
hills heave and swell prettily enough, cattle feeding, 
a few cornfields near the river.” If he did see these 
things the impression was shadowed by the thought 
| that Gretna Green was “ perhaps the most famous 
village in Scotland. When we hear how people hurry 
to it from the uttermost parts of England we are apt 
to think they believe it the point at which felicity 
is tocommerce. Love is the ostensible object in their 
flight. Innocent, honorable and mutual affection is 
the foundation of virtuous society; but if inexperi- 
ence get ensnared by artifice, and it end in a ‘ Scotch 
| Wedding,’ the road to happiness is often lost at 
| Gretna, and the parties get entangled in a labyrinth 
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of perplexities in which they may moil on to the end 
of their journey.” 

With such sage reflections this forerunner of our 
beloved Whittier hurried along the coast from village 
to village, inquiring for John Pemberton and David 
Dueat, whose plain Quaker ways made strange im- 
pressions upon the seafaring Scotch, whose humorous 
reports both shocked and amused the gentle-hearted 
Wilkinson. 

“ He was,” says Wordsworth, 

“A man 

Whom no one could have passed without 

remark. 
Active and nervous was his gait; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 

. And by nature tuned, 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathize with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he went, 
(nd all that was endured.” 

The Excursion. 

Such was the man who rode along the shores of the 
Solway searching for those who had gone before. 
Their strange mission of love was full of the spirit of 
dedication. Like Fox, they had many 
“ blessed meetings in the name of Jesus, and felt him 
in their midst.” 

* The track of my friends,” writes Thomas Wil- 
kinson, “ was not difficult to unravel. Wherever I 
inquired after them, I heard them mentioned with 
respect, and I soon discovered that they had betaken 
themselves to the seashore, holding meetings as they 
went on.” John Pemberton, writing at this date, 
says, “ Before the meeting began our friend, Thomas 
Wilkinson, of Yanworth, Westmoreland, came to us 
and brought me letters, with the comfortable news of 
the welfare of my dear wife.” This was just after he 
had been refused a barn in which to hold the meet- 
ing. Procuring another the owner of the first, “ after 
the meeting, came and expressed regret for having, 
through prejudice, denied it. The meeting was much 
crowded and favored with the flowings of gospel love, 
which so opened the hearts of the people that they 
were desirous of our stay and offered to provide us 
with lodging.” Just before overtaking John Pem- 
berton Thomas Wilkinson had turned aside to visit 
Caerlaverock Castle. 

Our own visit, more than a century later, followed 
a two hours’ walk from Dumfries, eight miles away. 
Had it been possible to have had Dorothy W ords- 
worth and Thomas Wilkinson along, and to have kept 
Dorothy from being annoyed over the numerous 
questions which Thomas usually applied to her, what 
might not have been seen! Dorothy would have 
shown us the “ dignity” of Criffel Mountain, with 
its cloud-shrouded summit. She would have gone 
into the low houses at Clencaple and romped with the 
barefooted children, remarking that their freedom 
from stockings and made “ them fearless of 
hurting or being hurt,” giving “a freedom to the 
action of their limbs which I never saw in English 
children.”” She would have noted the “ evening sun 
now sending a glorious light through ” the highway, 
“which ran from west to east.” 

Thomas Wilkinson, whose bearing was, doubtless, 
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quite in contrast with the “ wild-eyed” Dorothy, 
would have shown us the sun on the harvest fields at 
the foot of Criffel’s frowning height, his eye would 
have followed the yellow sands far out among the 
white-winged sea gulls. He would have “ admired 
the easy motion and fine countenances of many of the 
people in these parts,” and observed that it “ would 
appear singular in England for those who had their 
floors spread with carpets, and kept their carriages, 
to have their genteel daughters going barefoot and 
bareleg through the mud; yet when they sat with 
their friends in an evening their dress was becoming 
and elegant.” 

Away from the tourist’s highway the passing of a 
hundred years has made very little difference in the 
general characteristics of the people. We did not 
have Dorothy Wordsworth and Thomas Wilkinson 
along, and consequently did not see through their 
eyes, but I did have companions whose hearts were 
young and eyes open. 

One saw the rich gray cloud forming and rolling 
away from the summit of Criffel. The moving light 
on the upper billows of the cloud was a reminder of 
the living gray of the beeches at George School in 
winter. ‘The dark purple beneath the cloud which 
east its shadow far into the valley, partook of the 
color of well-ripened Concord grapes. Beneath and 
around, the glory of a declining day threw its slant 
rays across the yellow fields of gathered wheat, and 
the winding sand bars that fringed the estuary of the 
Nith. 

The other saw the barefooted fisherwoman by her 
cottage door, shading her eyes as she scanned the 
white foam of the sea for the dark “ speck of a boat ” 
that would bring her “ gud mon” home to supper. 
Again we saw her in the garden with a field glass, fol- 
lowing the gleams of sunshine that played with the 
yellow sands. A gentle smoke hesitating at the chim- 
ney top told of the reception waiting in the kitchen, 
and the eager bend of the fishwife told of the greet 
ing in store for him who lived on the uncertain sea. 

This “ minded me ” of the little white signal on 
the pier at New York that tremblingly grew smaller 
as our ship passed out from our native shore. And 
the thought still lingered when the good woman that 
acted as a guide at Caerlaverock Castle watched us 
registering in the visitor’s book. 

“Tve been a-watchin’ fer vears,” she said, “ yer 
countrymen a-signin’ in ve book; thinkin’ as how I 
might find the name of me ain folk who went out 
lang ago to Ameri-kee’.”’ 

“ Found any yet?” 
pathetically. 


queried one of the party, svym- 


“ Ner-ra one yit, ner-ra one,” she replied, wiping 
away an honest tear with the underside of her apron. 

We went into her little white-washed cottage that 
she called home. She spread the table for tea. We 
noted the well-worn Bible, and leafed through the 
soiled book of Scotch sermons. Here was the simple 
life so lauded by Charles Wagner. 

Her “gud mon” came in from his nets. “ He 
knew the roads to Dum-frees’..””. He would show us 
the path to the “ King’s Highway.” He walked 
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with us through the fields and among the shadows 
that close the long northern twilight. As he talked 
in his quaint dialect the light of his declining years 
lit up the shadows of his humble cares and burdens. 
He put us on our way, saying, “ There’s monney a 
way a-leadin’ off; but gae na in ’em! Gae straight 
an’ yell coom to Dum-frees’ ” (Dumfries). 

The dying twilight yielded to the shadows of the 
night as we tramped over the gravel road, thinking 
beyond that fading gleam of light is home. ‘‘ There’s 
monney a way leadin’ off, but gae straight an’ ye’ll 
into the land whither the light has gone. 
George School, Pa. 


coom - 
Josepu S. WALTON. 


RADNOR MONTHLY MEETING 

[Paper written by George Vaux, of Philadelphia, which ap- 
peared in The Friend (Philadelphia) in 1896; and through his 
kindness was loaned and read at the meeting at 
Merion, Fourth month 8th, 1906.] 

At the time of the separation in 1827 Radnor 
Monthly Meeting [in Montgomery County, Pa. | 
consisted of five particular meetings—Merion, Hav- 
erford, Radnor, the Valley, and Charlestown, near 
Pheenixville. It had a membership of four hundred 
and forty-five, but of these only seventy remained 
with Friends. Nearly if not quite all the latter re- 
sided within a circle of about five miles radius, tak- 
ing Haverford College as the center. Only two of 
our meetings survived the separation, and all the 
meeting houses passed into the hands of those who 
separated.» One of these meetings was held in a 
schoolhouse a little above Hestonville, which was 
afterwards known as Blockley Meeting. The other 
has for many years been held in a modern meeting 
near Haverford built about 1837. 
The organization of the monthly meeting was con- 
tinued until 1865, when its members were joined to 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for the Western Dis- 
trict. Both of the particular meetings for worship 
were continued, but that near Hestonville was laid 
down some years since, the one near Haverford Col- 
alone remaining. Almost the whole of the 
records of this monthly meeting fell into the hands 
of the separatists,’ but a few years since the Western 
District Monthly Meeting was afforded the opportun- 
ity of having them copied, which was done so far as 
they were then known to be in existence. The work 
was completed after several years’ labor, in a number 
of large volumes, embracing minutes of the monthly 
meeting, records of births, marriages and deaths, cer- 
tifieates of removal, and some other matters, all type- 
written, paged and indexed. These volumes are de- 
posited i in the Reeord Room at Friends’ Library. It 

much regret that the minutes from 
1686, to Fifth month, 1693, and from 
1704, to Eleventh month, 1712, could 
The first volume of copies has to a 


close of 


house College, 


lege 


is a source of 
Ninth month, 
Ninth month, 
not be found. 


of Friends to which the 
meeting at Arch 


1 That is to say, with that body 
writer belongs, those who hold their yearly 
Street, Philadelphia. 


2Meaning that body of Friends who now hold their yearly 
meeting at Race Street, Philadelphia. 
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large extent furnished the material from which this 
article has been prepared. The district embraced 
with Radnor Monthly Meeting was mainly that 
known as the Welsh tract. The great immigration 
of Welsh Friends, concerning which it has been justly 
said that Wales emptied its Quakers into Pennsylva- 
nia, caused the establishment of the 
ing. 


monthly meet- 

A recent writer has said, “‘ Quakerism has been a 
great power in many parts of Wales, where by this 
time the very name of the Friends has been almost 
forgotten among the peasantry. A solitary burial 
place in the mountains, a tradition of much suffering, 
the name of a rough stone pulpit—these are the only 
memorials of the men and women who taught the 
high ideals of honesty and peace during times of re- 
ligious indifference and of religious fervor alike.” 

There is, however, one ancient meeting-house still 
standing in Merionethshire, in about the same condi- 
tion, apart from a new roof and windows, that it was 
two centuries though no owned by 
Friends. It was sold to the Congregationalists about 
fifty since. Here many of the early Welsh 
Friends who emigrated worshiped before they came 
to America. 

The original meetings of Merion, Haverford and 
Radnor appear to have been established about the 
same time, and very early after the 
settlers. The other meetings were 
will hereafter appear. 

The first minute appears to be that dated Second 
month 10th, 1684, and is in the following words: “At 
the men’s meeting held at Thomas Duckett’s house 
the tenth day of the Second Month, 1684.” 

Thomas Duckett’s name is a familiar one to those 
who are acquainted with Friends’ records. He was 
in America before William Penn, and is spoken of 
in @¢he minutes ‘of the city 
other side of Schuylkill.” 

At this first meeting two couples passed. 
ing house having then been built, the 
ings were held at private houses. 
seems to have designated where the next one 
be held. The second meeting was held at the 
of William Warner, and the 
Roberts. 

Hugh Roberts an early settler. He was a 
minister, and is described as having been a serviceable 
instrument in the Chureh of Christ. His religious 
labors were confined to the neighborhood 
where he lived, though he appears to have been twice 
in his native land, and traveled somewhat in different 
parts of America. He died in 1702. 


ago, longer 


vears 


influx of 
date, as 


first 
of later 


meetings as living “ the 
No meet- 
monthly meet- 
Each meeting 
was to 
house 
third at that of Hugh 


was 


most ly 


The necessity of providing burial places was one of 
the first subjects which claimed attention, 


and it is 
noted in the Ninth that such burial 
places had been set out both for Haverford and 
Merion. At the same time week-day meetings were 
established, to be held at Thomas Duckett’s house on 
Third-day, at Haverford on Fourth-day and at Merion 
on Sixth-day. 

John Bevan’s name early appears. 
about 1646, and 


month, 1684, 


He was born 


came to Pennsylvania soon after 
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William Penn, He was a minis- 
ter. After spending about twenty years in this coun- 
try he returned to his former home at Treveyricke, 
in Wales, where he died in 1710. Owing to a storm 
he was unable to board the vessel which he first took 
passage in, a providential circumstance, for it was 
captured by pirates. Of impending danger to that 
ship he seems to have had a clear intimation. 

All of his children remained in America (they hav- 


probably in 1684. 


ing married here) except his youngest daughter, the 
saintly Barbara Bevan, who was a diligent attender 
of meetings from her sixth year. At the age of six- 
teen her religious character developed, and a gift in 
the ministry was conferred upon her. She traveled 
on religious service extensively both in America and 
in Wales, and laid down her armor and sweetly passed 
from works to rewards in 1705, at the early age of 
twenty-three, having been a minister seven years. 
Her last hours were marked by loving expressions 
towards her relatives and friends. 

John German, or Jarman, is also referred to about 
the same time. He 
eryshire, in 16835. 


from Llangerig, Montgom- 
He settled close to where the pres- 


came 


ent Radnor meeting house stands, was an able min- 
ister, and instrumental in building up the meeting 
held at that place. He died in 1697. A memorial of 
him was probably prepared, but it does not appear to 
have been recorded. 

In the early part of 1693 a statement is recorded 
of the concern of the meeting, on account of the ten- 
dency to follow the vain customs of the world, “ con- 
trary to the express testimony of the Scriptures of 
Truth,” 
Friends,” 


7 


and * the 


ancient 
several Friends was 


meetings of Haverford, 


testimony otf many 
a committee of 


each of the 


and 
appointed tor 


Merion and inspection over those 


Radnor, to have 
: ** ] 

that profess truth, 

going on in that broad way that leads to destruction.” 


that they may be prevented ot 


From 
month, 
erford. 


the Fifth month, 1693, until the Second 
1698, the monthly meeting was held at Hav- 
At that time it was concluded to hold it in 
course alternately at Haverford, Merion and Radnor. 
In Eighth month, 1693, reference is made to a tax 


having been levied of * 


one shilling per hundred, 
taking of wolves,” and on the tenth of 


Eleventh month, 1694, it is noted that a committee 


t\ ward t he 


was appointe d “ to gveta stable made adjoining to this 


meeting house,” showing that some kind of a building 


for meeting purposes existed at Haverford at that 
early dav. . 

The name of Rees Thomas first appears on the 
tenth of Third month, 1694. 
thenshire, 
ship with his affi 


He was from Caermar- 
and came to America in 1691, in the same 
Martha Awbrey. He is de- 
as having been of a meek 
and quiet disposition, and well beloved of all sorts, 
descended of a rood 
viceable upon the 
signs,” 


lanced, 
scribed in his certificate 
family, and “‘ had been very ser- 
account of truth in all honest de- 
and “ one that walked according to the order 
of truth from his first convincement.” It is further 
naively remarked, “ as far as we do understand he is 


not clear from Martha Awbrey, one of the passen- 
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gers, wherein we have nothing to say against them in 
the least, the which we thought fit to acquaint you 
as our incumbent duty.” 

Martha Awbrey was a sister of William Awbrey, 
who married William Penn’s daughter “ Tische.” 
She was descended from an ancient and honorab| 
Welsh family, seated for many generations at Llan 
lew, in Brecknockshire. Her character has been 
given in a few terse words: * Her life was exemplary, 
and her memory precious to all acquainted with her 
It was a monitor, whether she was considered as a 
wife, a mother, an elder in the church, a mistress, a 
neighbor or a friend. As her life was righteous, s 
her death was sweet.” 

Rees Thomas and Martha Awbrey were married at 
Haverford'in 1692, soon after their arrival in Penn 
sylvania. They settled on a tract of land on part o! 
which Bryn Mawr College now stands. Their dwell 
ing house was close to the present Rosemont Station. 
The writer well remembers this ancient dwelling, 
which only disappeared within the last twenty-fiv: 
years. It is said to have been one of the first, if not 
the very first, building constructed of stone to tli 
west of the river Schuylkill. 
imported from 


The sash, which was 
England, was lead, and the floor 
boards were fastened to the joist with wooden pegs 
instead of nails. Straw was used in the plaster for 
want of hair. It contained a huge fireplace, on eithe: 
side of which were benches capable of seating severa! 
persons. 

The marriage certificate of this couple is a curi 
osity. Rees promised Martha “ To be true, loving 
and faithful to her, and to behave himself, as becomes 
a man to behave himself to his wife ”; whilst Martha 
promised Rees that she “ would love him and mak 
much of him.” But perhaps there was more it 
these promises than is often the case with the form: 
words used in the present day. 

On the eleventh of Eighth month, 1694, we find 
that a committee was appointed “ to draw a testimon\ 
in behalf of the meeting concerning the godly, grav: 
and orderly life and conversation and comfortabl: 
end of our dear friend, Thomas Lloyd, lately d 
ceased. . 

Thomas Lloyd was one of the most prominent an 
influential men connected with the early history of 
Pennsylvania. He was born at Dolobran, Montgom- 
eryshire, Wales, about 1640. Descended from rova! 
stock, possessing superior natural parts, highly edi 
cated, of considerable estate, his favor was sought 
and preferments offered by many who were of a 
count in the world. He, however, refused, and joit 
ing the Society of Friends became an able ministe? 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, suffering in 
prisonments and much loss of outward substance it 
the maintenance of his principles. He came to Penn 
sylvania with his family the year after William Penn. 
and for some vears was deputy governor. He di 
in 1694, at the early age of forty-five, from an illness 
supposed to be brought on by the apostasy of Georg: 
Keith and the abuse which he suffered from his fol- 
lowers. His life was innocent, and he left behind hin 
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a meek spirit, which lived with his friends who sur- 
vived. 

The disorder at funerals claimed the attention of 
the meeting in 1695. They appear to have been 
marked by immoderate speaking and a want of seri- 
ousness and gravity. Friends were advised that their 
remissness might be redressed, and in the future a 
good example set to others. 


( To be continued. ) 


THE SPIRIT. 

John William Graham, of Dalton Hall, Victoria 
University, Manchester, England, has a contribution 
in the eurrent (Seventh month )issue of the Hibbert 
Journal on “ The Religion of the Spirit as a Work- 
ing Religion for Mankind.”’ In the last issue of the 
Hibbert Journal (Fourth month), a Catholic clergy- 
man, Dom Cuthbert Butler, had written on the sub- 
ject “in an open-hearted and tolerant style which is 
very winning, but also with a dialectic subtlety which 
appears 


THE RELIGION OF 


to obseure, if not reverse, the truth.” 
This writer had summed up his criticism of Sabatier’s 
* Religion of the Spirit ” with these words, * Spirit- 
ual religion is sometimes almost made to lie in the 
absence of externals, as Harnack 
Protestantism as ‘a religion without priests, without 
sacrifices, without “fragments” of 
ceremonies—a spiritual religion.’ 


when describes 

without 
But spiritual re- 
ligion lies not in negations, but in acts and habits of 
soul. And history proclaims the fact that these are 
to be found at least as well, I believe better, in 
Catholicism. I hold that the fallacy that runs 
through the whole of M. Sabatier’s last book is that 
which is contained in the very title—the assumption 


grace, 


of any incompatibility, or even antagonism, between 
a Relhgion of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit.” 

John William Graham, in his reply,savs: “ In order 
to achieve an apparent unanimity in both Catholie and 
Protestant servitude to authority, no account is taken 
of that large body of Protestant thought which from 
the beginning, and still more of late time, has en- 
tered into its freedom. Such bodies of Christians 
have always existed. In England and America they 
are typically represented by the Society of Friends, 
which, though never large. has also never been neg- 
ligible as an advance post in these nations’ spiritual 
arrav. Complete denial of both the traditional and 
the literal authority has been the soul of Quakerism 
from the first, and is so still. Similar free bodies 
exist elsewhere, such as the Mennonites, the Doukho- 
bors in Russia, the Bab movement in Persia, and a 
modern sect in Transylvania. All ‘ Ethical,’ Uni- 
tarian and other Theistic Churches have been free 
and often powerful. Think of New England. And 
apart from those thoroughgoing types, we know well 
that the best part of the Anglican and Nonconform- 
ist Churches in England to-day are in varying degree 
emancipated from authority and followers of the re- 
ligion of the spirit. Where would Protestantism be 
in England, where still more in Scotland, if it had to 
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draw all its enthusiasm from biblical literalism, or 
come with all its devotion to the altar of a priest? 
Father Butler, in drawing his picture of the Churches, 
has ignored the most potent religious force of the 


age. 


In conclusion of his article John William Graham 
says: “ We may admit that there still remains room 
in the world, in its most backward corners, for the 
religions of authority; but that, so far from the re- 
ligion of the spirit being a religion for only ‘ so few 
that they are a negligible quantity,’ it is represented 
by the resistless waves of a flowing tide, which, be- 
cause they follow a heavenly attraction which is per- 
manent and universal, will not ebb until they have 
washed away the accumulated heaps of ancient debris 
left by diggers in earlier days. The vanguard of our 
race, at any rate, is freed from its encumbering load, 
and has long outgrown the rule of that priesthood 
which is the crowning arrogance of the domineering 
hearts of men.” 


ADVANCE OF THE 

tests between civilization and 
barbarism are, broadly speaking, productive indus- 
try, intelligence and morality. 


AMERICAN NEGRO. 


The comparative 


If we gauge industry 
by results we find that the class which forty years ago 
entered into freedom with empty hands now owns 
more than $300,000,000 of property. Another esti- 
mate puts their entire property holdings at five hun- 
dred millions. Though most of them are tenants or 
hired laborers, yet there are more than 173,000 who 
own their farms. The total number of farms worked 
by them in the South—owned, leased or rented on 
shares—is figured at 700,000. The census of 1900 
shows that in almost every profession, trade and 
handicraft the black race has numerous representa- 


tives—their range of occupation and industrial op- 
portunity being far wider in the South than in the 
North. Taking the whole country, the percentage of 
adults in gainful pursuits is a trifle higher among 


blacks than among whites. Allow for the more fre- 
quent employment in toil of the black woman; allow, 
too, for the more intermittent character of black 
labor—yet the relative showing is not unfavorable to 
the enfranchised race. And this comparison touches, 
too, the more difficult problem of morality—for in- 
dustry is itself the chief safeguard of morality. 

As to intelligence, the statistics show that, roughly 
speaking, about half the blacks over ten years old can 
read and write. This is not much below the status of 
the people of England half a century ago. In the 
higher fields of intelligence, the American negroes— 
there are nine millions of them—supply to-day a 
large part of their own teachers, ministers, lawyers 
and doctors, and in all these professions the standard 
is steadily rising. 

In regard to morality, generalization is difficult. 
There is undoubtedly a much larger criminal element 
among the blacks than among the whites. There are 
proportionately more crimes against property, crimes 
of sensuality, crimes of violence. Materials are want- 
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ing for exact comparison, either with the whites, or 
among the blacks at different periods. Yet there are 
few or no sections at the South, even in the worst 
parts of the black belt, as to which the publie gets the 
impression of general lawlessness. And in any com- 
parison of the present with the time of slavery, we 
must remember that Carlyle says in speaking of the 
cruelties of the French Revolution as compared with 
the tyranny which preceded it, “‘ When the highborn 
suffer the world hears of it, but the woes of the in- 
articulate are unheard.” Wrongs at the South which 
shock us to-day—or wrongs as great—were common- 
place, were unnoted and unchronicled under slavery. 
It is offences against women that rouse the hottest 
resentment. But for centuries the black woman’s 
chastity had absolutely no protection under the law, 
and her woes were pitiful beyond telling. For the 
Southern negro, true family life was impossible until 
within fifty vears. With so brief an experience in 
the best school of character, there is no ground for 
doubting that he has won a vast moral advance, and 
the promise of greater. George S. 


The Nearo and the Nation.” 


Merriam, in 


ANTI-CHILD-LABOR CREED. 


[Prepared for the Anti-Child-Slavery League (Tudor Jenks, 
secretary, Madison Square, New York), by a committee con- 
sisting of Bishop Greer, John Spargo, Dr. Samuel McC. Lind- 
say, Homer Folks, Arthur T. Vance, Caroline D. G. Granger, 
and Owen R. Lovejoy.] 


I. 

We believe in the right of every child to health 
and education. 

II. 

We believe that child labor interferes with that 
right. 

II. 

We believe that child labor is in itself eruel and 
wasteful; that it is mentally, morally and physically 
injurious to the child; and that it is a distinct menace 
to the nation. 

Iv. 

We believe that no child under fourteen should 
work in a factory, workshop, mercantile house, store, 
office, hotel or apartment house, in any place of pub- 


lie amusement, or should be employed in making, pre- 
paring or distributing articles of sale or commerce at 
home or in any place in the nature of a factory, work- 
shop or mereantile establishment. 


ve 

We believe that no child between fourteen and six- 
teen should be permitted to work under the condi- 
tions specified unless the child can read fluently and 
write legibly simple sentences in the English lan- 
guage. 

VI. 

We believe that no child under sixteen should be 
employed between the hours of seven p.m. and seven 
a.m., or longer than eight hours in any twenty-four 
hours, or longer than forty-eight hours a week. 


vil. 

We believe that no child under sixteen should be 
employed in occupations dangerous to life, limb, 
health or morals. 

VIII. 

We believe in the establishment of a permanent 
Children’s Bureau to be conducted by the National 
Government, for the purpose of investigating and 
reporting upon general conditions directly involving 
the welfare of children, especially all matters con 
nected with child labor. 


IX. 
We believe that uniform laws against child labor 
should be enacted without delay in every State, Ter 
ritory and colonia] possession of the United States. 


SHE SMOOTHED THE WAY. 

“She always made things easier,” was the tribute 
given a little while ago to a quiet woman, not much 
known outside the four walls of her household, and 
in a charity or two, but who vet left an aching void 
behind her when she passed on into the larger life. 
No one who knew her could help recognizing the sim- 
ple completeness of the statement. From her hus- 
band to her housemaid, every one in the family felt 
his or her daily way smoothed and strengthened by 
her tact and system and gentleness. She was a liv- 
ing example of George Eliot’s saying, ‘‘ What do we 
live for if it is not to make life less difficult for each 
other ?”—Harper’s Bazaar. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—NXII. 


Hebrew meter is not thoroughly understood. The 
earliest attempts to study it consisted in trying to 
show that it was constructed on the plan of Greek 
poetry, but this could not be a success for it will not 
tit into the regular scheme of the Greek. Modern 
scholars have attempted to work out Hebrew meter 
on the plan of Syriac and Arabic poetry, but it is now 
generally recognized that Hebrew poetry is unique. 
While it is closely related in many ways to other 
Semitie languages, it has developed characteristics of 
its own. 

The strangest feature of Hebrew meter is that it 
has no poetic feet made up of a regular number ot 
long and short syllables. This is the point that is 
most perplexing to students. What can be the plan 
of poetry which lacks one of the elements so essential 
to that of other peoples, but which has nevertheless 
impressed itself on many peoples / 

Julius Ley, 1875, has offered the suggestions on 
this problem that seem most helpful. He says that 
accent is the determining feature of Hebrew meter. 
The length and number of svllables in a line is irregu- 
lar, but the number of accents is regular. 
lines, trimeters, 


He names 
tetrameters, pentameters, ete., ac 
cording to its number of heavy accents they contain. 
Of course this is using the words in a somewhat dif- 
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ferent sense than they are used in connection with 
English or Greek poetry. There a trimeter would be 
a line containing three feet made up of a regular 
number of syllables, but here it means a line contain- 
ing three accents, which would frequently mean a 
line containing three words. Just exactly what are 
to be counted heavy accents is a problem not yet thor- 
oughly worked out. Of course this whole subject of 
meter can be appreciated only by the student of He- 
brew, vet it is worth while for English readers to 
know the general principles. Briggs’ speaks as fol- 
lows about accent: “* The accent has great power in 
Hebrew verse. The thought is measured by the 
throbbings of the soul in its emotion, and this is 
naturally expressed by the beat of the accent. The 
accent has no unimportant part to play in English 
verse, but in Hebrew, as the poetic accent always 
corresponds with the logical accent, and that is as a 
rule on the ultimate, it falls with peculiar power.” 
What Briggs says about the freedom which results 
from the irregularity in the number of syllables in a 
line is also worth quoting.* “ The poet is not bound 
by a certain number of syllables. While in general 
making the syllabic length of the lines correspond 
with the parallelism of the thought and emotion, he 
does not constrain himself to uniformity as a princi- 
ple or law of his art; but increases or diminishes the 
length of his lines in perfect freedom in accordance 
with the rhythmical movements of the thought and 
emotion themselves. The external form is entirely 
subordinated to the internal emotion, which moves on 
with the utmost freedom, and assumes a poetic form 
merely as a thin veil, which does not so much clothe 
and adorn, as shade and color the native beauties of 
the idea. This movement of emotion gives rise to a 
general harmony of expression in the parallelism of 
structure in lines and strophes—a parallelism which 
affords a great variety and beauty of form. 
times the movement is like the wavelets of a river 
flowing steadily and smoothly on, then like the ebb- 
ing and flowing of the tide in majestic antithesis, and 


Some- 


again, like the madly tossed ocean in a storm, all uni- 
formity and svmmetry disappearing under the pas- 
sionate heaving of the deepest emotions of the soul.” 

Trimeter and pentameter lines are more frequent 
than other length lines. Psalm 3 is written in tri- 
meter, but Psalm 4 in the less frequent tetrameters. 

The above quotation has introduced the subject of 
parallelism, which is the chief characteristic of He- 
brew poetry as it is also of Assyrian and Babylonian. 
The verse is the next highest poetical unit above the 
line, and parallelism is the connecting agency of the 
verse, The 
parallelism does not consist in any external or formal 
likeness of these lines, but is a “ 


It is generally composed of two lines. 


connection by means 
The complete explanation of para- 
lellism would take one into the realm of psychology. 
It must come from some quality of the Hebrew mind 


of the sense.” 


<element 
1“ The Study of Holy Scriptures,” page 369. 
2“ Study of Holy Scriptures,” pages 365 and 366. 

Dict. 


’ Budde-Hastings’ Bib. Article on 


ture.” 


“ Pontical Litera- 
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which liked to express everything in parallelism; that 
is, Which liked to express a thought or feeling and fol- 
low it immediately by something closely akin to it. 
Lowth, 1753, was the scholar who, in his book called 
“ The Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews,” first originated 
the term parallelism. He further distinguished three 
kinds, which he called (1) synonymous, (2) antithet- 
ical and (3) synthetic. Briggs prefers the term 
rather than synthetic, and it seems 
Professor Jebb notes the * 


* progressive ’ 
clearer. introverted par- 
allelism.’’ There is also the parallelism arranged in 
a “ stair-like movement,” and there are many more 
kinds that are difficult to name, for there is the great- 
est freedom and variety in the use of the principle 
of parallelism. As soon as one tries to name every 
parallelism in a given poem one feels that Professor 
Budde is right in saving that Lowth’s classification 
is too narrow and that the possible variety relations 
Nevertheless, the best 
way to come to appreciate this is to become familiar 
with some of the 
named kinds. The 


taken to mean that the second line expresses not only 


between the lines is endless. 
most frequent and most easily 


word “ synonymous ” must be 
The 


means that the seeond line car 


the same, but also similar thought to the 
word - 


first. 
progressive ”’ 
ries on the thought of the first line and adds some- 
thing. Of course all these kinds of parallelism have 
been in use in all the poems of the first period of He- 
brew poetry, therefore the examples will be taken 
from the poems we have studied. The following may 
be taken as examples: 


I. Synonymous. 


(a) Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 


Ye vives of Lamecl . hearken to mV speet h 
(;en. 4 24.) 
(b) He hand to t he pin she reache ~ 
And her right hand to the mallet. 
j a: Pe 
(¢c) Saul hath slain his thousands 
And David his ten thousands. 
1 San Is: ¢ 
II. Antithetie. 
So shall perish all thine enemies, Yahweh! 
But his friends shall be as when the sun rises in his power. 
Jud. 5: 31.) 
Ill. Progressive. 
(a) O thou, our sister, become thousands of riads, 
And may thy seed inherit the gate of those that hate 
them. 
( n. 24 60.) 
(b) Return, Yahweh, 
lo the myriads of thousands of Israel 
Num, 10: 36 


IV. Introverted parallelism—Psalm 3: 7, with the 
first line of verse 8. Here the first and fourth lines 
are parallel, and the second and third. 

V. Stair-like parallelism—Jud. 5: 25-27. 
a word of the first line is taken up 
second successively. 

It would be to take the third and fourth 
Psalms and try to name the kinds of parallelism. For 
instance, 3: 1 is synonymous; 


Here 


and used in the 


well 


a: 2. progressive ; oie 
pro- 
This will help one to see the richness 
and variety of the use of the principle of parallelism. 


synonymous with a progressive element; 3: 4, 


gressive, ete, 
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THE POWER OF DISCERNMENT. 


ORGANIZATIONS never serve large and beneficent 
purposes under the guidance of careless optimists 
who feel that whatever befalls good must come of it, 
because it is easier and pleasanter to hold this view. 
Still less do they serve the needs of society when 
dominated by pessimists and faultfinders. President 
Roosevelt’s “The Man with the 
Muck Rake,” which have been so thoroughly dis- 


observations on 


cussed, have an analogous bearing upon the members 
of society who are keenly eritical, quick to discern 
errors in conduct or management, and always seeking 
new fields upon which to level their keenness of eriti- 
cism without ever pausing to help correct the errors 
and make satisfactory the conditions which they 
seem to delight in having discovered. 

The Society of Friends is not without its contin- 
gent of both classes. The easy-going optimists are 
pleasant to meet and perhaps form a suitable atmos- 
pherie corrective to the views and expressions of 
chronic faultfinders, who see things passing into de- 
generacy and deeay because other people do not see 
by their light. The men and women upon whom the 
guidance of the Society must rest to insure its con- 
tinued usefulness, are those who possess discerning 
judgment coupled with large hopefulness and con- 
structive ability. This quality of real discernment 
is more rare than we wish it were. It embraces the 
ability to see all sides of a question and judge upon 
the best present mode of action. 
changing 


It is free from un- 
fixity, for judgment is dependent upon 
changing conditions as well as fixed principles of 
truth. It must be free from prejudice, for prejudice 
discerns nothing. The personal element must be 
largely eliminated, for small obstructions to the 
vision held at short range shut out unduly the larger 
view that concerns the many. To the man of discern- 
ing judgment the future as well as the present is 
measurably clear. He sees the relation of cause and 
effect; he makes new applications of the truths of 
history; he is to some degree a strategist in seeing 
weak places and advantageously safeguarding them. 

This quality is the dominant one needed in our 
Society leaders to-day. It is a time in our history 
freighted with large possibilities, which only wisdom 
in action will transform into concrete realities. 
Neither a fixed policy of following the precedents of 


our fathers in the faith, nor an abandonment of their 
methods to copy those of other bodies apparently 
more suecessful, will succeed in realizing our possi- 
bilities. Our concern first and last and always is an 
intense conviction, on the part of our own members, 
of the central truth whose influence we wish to dif- 
fuse in the world. The next proposition is how to 
fully realize and how best to spread this truth. Dis- 
cernment which separates the vital and essential 
truth from secondary matters, and sees clearly the 
difference between the truth itself and the method 
of its expression, is vital to us. It is easy to confuse 
a prejudice with a principle, a precedent with a truth, 
an enveloping medium with a content. The tendency 
has always been strong in every branch of the church 
to develop institutionalism at the expense of inspira- 
tion. This doubtless accounts for the apparent in- 
ability of the Christian religion, as offered by the 
Churches, to reach the needs of humanity every- 
where. 

In our business and committee meetings we may 
profitably exercise more of the spirit of discernment. 
Even the number of appointments is frequently made 
with reference to the ‘usual number” rather than 
as a result of thinking how many can best transact the 
business. Appointments made from the quarterly 
meetings based upon whoever happens to be in at- 
tendance, rather than upon fitness for the appoint- 
ment, results in not always having our best working 
material upon our standing committees. We con- 
stantly are quite as likely to raise the question, upon 
any proposition, as to whether this has ever been done 
as to inquire into the wisdom of doing it. Some of 
us seem to trust the light of our ancestors rather than 
our own. Others seem to feel that because our judg- 
ments differ sometimes from theirs that they must 
have been mistaken bigots. Both views are deficient 
in the spirit of discernment which perceives that the 
expression of truth is not always made in the same 
way, and that the varying conditions which surround 
us require a constant readjustment of our means of 
working. 

The substitute for answering the queries now to be 
tried in New York Yearly Meeting probably presents 
no abstract advantages over the plan outlined in the 
Discipline. The purpose of the trial is to bring into 
action the discerning judgment of members with re- 
gard to the conditions of their meetings, which was 
probably not sufficiently exercised under a plan which 
so readily yielded to precedent and became formal in 
its operation. 

Into the smallest matters of our work for the So- 
ciety of Friends we need to bring our clearest untram- 
meled judgment. The opinions of George Fox, or 
John Woolman, or our own immediate grandfathers, 
or the present occupants of our galleries, are all val- 
uable and entitled to consideration in their true rela- 
tion to the problems before us, but they are not de- 
cisive. Every item of business is new business for 
us and needs to be acted upon with judgment framed 
to meet each ease in hand. 

Criticism in a faultfinding spirit is not only never 
helpful, it is insidious poison; but critical discern- 
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ment which sees our weak places and how to 
strengthen them, which appreciates our elements of 
strength and plans how best to utilize them, is an 
ability of mind and heart that we all need to cultivate 
by constant interested use. 


A few weeks ago we stated on the authority of one 
of our exchanges that Judge Benjamin Lindsay, of 
the Denver Juvenile Court, had pledged himself to 
refuse the $5,000,000 offered by John D. Rockefeller 
for the purpose of financing a national juvenile im- 
provement association. We are now informed by the 
same periodical that Judge Lindsay has written a let- 
ter saying that Rockefeller has made no offer of 
money for this purpose, and that the subject of 
“tainted money ” has never been discussed by him 
with Jane Addams. Our readers will understand 
from this that it is a little difficult for editors who are 
anxious to present things just as they are to get at 
the real facts of the case. 

In an address before the American Institute of In- 
struction, at New Haven, Conn., President Luther, 
of Trinity College, Hartford, delivered an address in 
which he made an earnest plea for the establishment 
of public trade schools, wherein boys may be taught 
trades. In his opinion a bright boy can probably 
learn more in two years at a good trade school than in 
four vears of apprenticeship, simply because those 
over him are interested in nothing but his progress. 
Whether employers or trades unions are chiefly to 
blame for the present unsatisfactory conditions is an 
open question, but there is little doubt that more 
skilled workmen are badly needed, and the trade 
school, either public or endowed by millionaires who 
wish to make a good use of their oppressive millions, 
may be the best solution of the problem. There is 
room for many more such institutions as the William- 
son School, and something of the kind is needed for 
girls as well as for boys. 

War Secretary Haldane has introduced into the 
British House of Commons the Government’s plans 
for a more economical administration and a more 
efficient maintenance of the army. It is proposed to 
reduce the regular army by 20,000 and supplement 
the force in the field by something similar to our 
militia organization in this country. 
stated that the Government’s plan of preparation is 
for defence and not for aggression. All of this is en- 
couraging and leads to the hope that the day is not 
far distant when all the great nations of Europe will 
be ready to reduce their armies. 


One of our readers lamented in our last issue that 
Friends seem to be doing so little for the promotion 
of temperance at this time. In Pennsylvania there is 
now opportunity for Friends to enter upon a very 
practical form of temperance work. There will be 
more independent voting in the State this fall than 
there has been for many years, and efforts should be 
made to get candidates for the legislature to pledge 


It is further 


themselves, if elected, to vote for the adoption of a 
local option law similar to the one that is producing 
such good results in Ohio. This is also the time for 
any who believe that the cause of temperance can 
best be advanced by nominating and supporting a 
straight Prohibition ticket to stand by their convic- 
tions. When people think for themselves and desire 
to do what is right, difference of opinion is not a 
serious matter and discussion is not dangerous. In 
the words of The American Friend: “ Uniformity in 
thought always means loss of individuality and im- 
plies general lethargy. We want unity, not uniform- 
ity; we want the spirit of love, not suppression of con- 
victions and beliefs. He is a poor specimen who can- 
not learn from honest criticism, or who is so infalli- 
bly sure that he does not want to hear from the 
‘other side.’ ” 


PLATFORM OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL 
LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

The this conference eall attention, 
with great satisfaction, to the steady progress which 
the world is making in the promotion of international 
arbitration. 

They place on record their appreciation of the 
character and services of John Hay, the late Seecre- 
tary of State, and acknowledge that to him lasting 
gratitude is due for the foresight, firmness and wis- 
dom with which, in his high official station, he up- 
held the principles which this conference has advo- 
cated. 

They have heard with gratification that in many of 
the leading colleges and universities of this country 
the undergraduate students have been led to the 
study of methods by which justice may be secured 
among nations without resort to war. 


members of 


This conference has weleomed to its proceedings 
the representatives of fifty chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and other commercial organizations, 
and it urges upon them, and other like institutions 
not now represented here, to consider and act upon 
the measures which are from time to time proposed 
for the promotion ot peace. 

This conference regards the approaching assem- 
bling of a Pan-American Congress in Rio de Janeiro 
as likely to promote mutual understanding and con- 
sequent good will among the States of North, Central 
and South America. 

At the present time it is important that public at- 
tention should be concentrated upon the second 
Hague Conference, soon to be assembled. We hope 
and believe that the beneficial results of the former 
conference will be equaled and perhaps surpassed by 
further deliberations, in the land of Grotius, upon 
the principles of international law and the best meth- 
ods for the pacifie settlement of international diffi- 
culties. 

Especially we hope that the second Hague Confer- 
ence will elaborate and propose a plan by which like 
conferences may be heid at stated periods, and that 
in the intervals appropriate offices may be maintained 
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at The Hague, so that these conferences may become 
a permanent and recognized advisory Congress of the 
Nations. 

A general arbitration treaty to be formulated by 
the Hague Conference is most desirable and will 
doubtless be accepted by all or nearly all of the coun- 
tries represented in the conference. 

Among other subjects of immediate importance 

the many unsettled questions arising out of maritime 
warfare, including the exemption of private prop- 
erty from seizure at sea, are respectfully commended 
to the consideration of the Hague Conference. 
As the general restriction of armaments can only 
be secured by coneurrent international action, as 
unanimously recommended by the British House of 
Commons, we earnestly hope that this subject will re- 
ceive careful and favorable consideration. 

While we shall welcome any action taken by the 
coming Hague Conference in the way of clearly de- 
fining the rights and obligations of belligerents as to 
each other and as to neutrals, of lessening the horrors 
of war and of giving increased stability and protee- 
tion to the Red Cross movement, it is our hope that 
the conference will remember that it is consecrated 
to the great work of ending as well as softening war, 
and of subjecting the relations of nations to the do- 
minion of law rather than force. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


The Schofield Normal and 
Aiken, 8. C., closed with nineteen graduates. 
girl received three diplomas 


Industrial School at 
One 
for scholarship, and 
being fitted to teach millinery and cane-seating chairs. 
Another girl had one for her ability in shoemaking 
and mending, and her essay on that subject was elo- 
quence to the attentive audience, especially when she 
explained the virtues of shoemakers’ wax, and spoke 
of its sticking’ qualities as a need of all Schofield stu- 
dents who wished to be successful in anything. Cer- 
tificates were given to another girl for millinery, and 
to one for sewing. Two boys received certificates 
from the printing office and harness-making depart- 
ment respectively. 

The address was given by Hon. Robert Smalls, who 
was a hero of the Civil War, when he “ stole ” the 
steamboat ** Planter,” took her out of Charleston in 
the night and turned her over to the United States. 
On that same “ Planter ” he took Martha Schofield, 
in 1865, to the first school she opened in South Caro- 
lina. He is now collector of the port at Beaufort, 
after eleven years in Congress, and his daughter is 
postmistress there. On that memorable night he was 
a slave, and his wife said to him, “ Never be taken. 
Kall me, kill my daughter, then kill yourself.” Such 
struggles for freedom make one feel that not only the 
sea, but human lives, are in the hollow of God’s hand. 


M. 


In point of fact no two minds have ever conceived 
of the God-man in precisely the same manner.— 


Nathaniel Schmidt, in “ The Prophet of Nazareth.” 





SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY. 

[Conducted by the Committee on Philanthropic Education of 
the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. 
United Charities Building, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City.] 

The purpose of the school is to fit men and women 
for social service either as professional or volunteer 
workers. 





FACILITIES. 


Abundant opportunities for the study of methods 
and principles are to be found in the charitable and 
correctional agencies of New York City, in the Ref- 
erence Library of Applied Sociology, and in the lec- 
ture courses, directed research, class discussions and 
practical field work provided by the school. 

Personal observation and practical work under di- 
rection is an essential part of the instruction. 
ing and teaching 20 hand in hand. 


Train- 


CONDITIONS OF ENROLLMENT. 


Enrollment will be limited to the following classes: 
1. Volunteer managers, visitors and members of 
philanthropic agencies. 


» 


College and normal school graduates who have 
taken eourses in sociology, economics or some kindred 


subject. 
3. Men and women who have been engaged for one 


year or more in some form of philanthropic activity 
as a profession, and who desire to improve their 
knowledge of the methods of social service. 

t. Instructors in colleges and other higher insti- 
tutions who wish to gain that first-hand information 
concerning all forms of applied philanthropy and 
definite movements for social betterment which has 
come to be regarded as indispensable for those who 
are giving courses of instruction on those subjects. 

5. Advanced students in theological seminaries, 
medical colleges or training schools for nurses, who 
inuv wish to take one or more courses of lectures in 
connection with their other work. 

6. Others who can satisfy the directors by some 
indication of fitness that they are likely to profit by 
the opportunities of the school. ‘ 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. 


The courses of the school have been planned with 
two primary objects: 

1. The preparation of professional workers for use- 
fulness in any branch of social service. 

2. The training of volunteer workers in settle- 
ments, churches or societies. 

The instruction will consist of : 

1. Lecture courses of from five to twenty lectures 
each, representing a general survey of the philan- 
thropie field, the relation of the State to charity, 
child-helping agencies, the care of families in their 
homes, hospitals and the treatment of disease, crime 
and reformation, and constructive social work. 

2. Briefer courses and single lectures on special) 
aspects of social work. 

3. Class room discussion based on lectures and on 
required collateral reading. 


4. Preparation of reports on assigned topics in the 
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particular field in which the student expects to spe- 
clalize. 

5. Practical work by arrangement with the man- 
agers of societies, institutions, settlements and public 
officials. 

Certificates of proficiency will be issued to those 
completing the course and passing a satisfactory ex- 
amination. 

The registration fee for the full course is fifty dol- 
lars. Announcement will be made later concerning 
fee for special courses. 

There is a small number of scholarships available, 
for which early application should be made. 

During the fall term President Arthur T. Hadley, 
of Yale University, will give the Kennedy lectures, 
his subject being ‘** The Basis of Public Morals.” Stu- 
dents are admitted free to these lectures. 

Enrollment for the year 1906-1907 has begun, and 
some applications for scholarships have been received. 

Address all correspondence to the Director, United 
Charities Building, New York City. 

The hand-book of the school for 1905-1906, giving 
full details of the work for the year, will be sent on 
postal card request, as above. 

The fall term opens October 1st, 1906. While 
the school does not guarantee positions to its gradu- 
ates, it may be safely asserted that no student who 
begins with adequate preliminary training, who has 
the required physical and mental capacity and who 
completes the work of the school, will fail to secure 
satisfactory employment in some form of social work. 


OLDER FRIENDS AND THE MINISTRY. 
[From The Friend (London) for Seventh month 6th.] 


As usual, at our yearly meetings, we have this year 


again and again heard the appeal to “ young 
Friends ” to come forward in the work of the minis- 
try. This is right, but as a “ younger Friend ” my- 


self, I should like to also make an appeal to the older 
and middle-aged Friends to help us voeally in our 
meetings for worship more than they do, especially 
in the little meetings. 

Do the older Friends at all realize how very diffi- 
cult they are making it for the “ young Friend ” to 
be faithful to his or her message, when they them- 
selves maintain an unbroken silence Sunday after 
Sunday, and do not seem to expect or hope ever to 
have a message to give out to others? The difficulty 
is greater where the little meeting is composed main- 
ly of two or three families, the greater number prob- 
ably being older relatives of the “ young Friend.” 
We all know many of these silent older Friends, and 
it is difficult to believe that the Father has really 
never sent a message through them to their meeting. 
It would help us so much if these had a text or a few 
words even very occasionally. We should feel more 
assured of their sympathy, and not be so afraid of 
their criticism. 

I do not for a moment think that we should with- 
hold our message on account of fewer years, for al- 
though we may be tempted to say, “‘ Days should 


speak and multitude of years should teach wisdom,” 


we must also add, “ The inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth understanding.” But we do want the experi- 
ence and help of the older Friends voiced more often 
in our meetings. Surely the Lord is needing more 
messengers, older as well as younger. 

A Youneer FRrienp. 


JAMES PARNELL. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


It was a large and representative gathering of 
Friends of Essex and Suffolk Quarterly Meeting that 
assembled in the Quadrangle of Colchester Castle on 
the 21st ult., in order to reeall the story of the brief 
life of James Parnell, who, at the age of nineteen, 
laid down his life in that prison two hundred and fifty 
Wilson Marriage, to whom this public 
recognition of the anniversary was mainly due, pre- 
sided, and in introducing the speaker of the after- 
noon, Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., deseribed him as one 
of the leading historians of England. In extending a 
cordial weleome to the guests, he made special men- 
tion of the Friends from America, Joseph Elkinton 
and Robert L. Simkin and his wife. 

Dr. Hodgkin, in the course of a very interesting 
address,* outlined the short yet eventful life and 
eruel death of this Quaker pioneer. He was under 
nineteen when his short career was 


vears ago. 


years of age 
ended, after preaching hundreds of sermons, holding 
long religious debates, writing pamphlets filling a 
hundred pages, 
months’ cruel imprisonment. Parnell was born in 
Retford in 1636. His parents belonging to the lower 
or middle classes, he a fair 
education, probably at Grammar School. 


His childhood 


But world-important events left no impression on 


volume of. five and enduring ten 


seems to have received 
Retford 
was passed in a stormy period. 
Parnell’s own autobiography; this was entirely taken 
up with the history of his inner life. Unlike George 
Fox and like John Bunvan, Parnell drew a dark pie- 
ture of his “ unregenerate youth,” writing, among 
other things, “ I was as perfect in wickedness and in- 
iquity as many, and exceeded most.” He described 
how the Spirit of God was working in him and lead- 
ing him, and how he was brought to renounce his 
“ sinful manner of life.” 

This change in the lad’s life took place at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, and at this time Parnell does 
not seem to have met with any Quaker preachers. 
It was only two vears before that date, however, that 
Gervase Bennett called George Fox and his followers 
Quakers “ because he made his hearers tremble at 
the word of the Lord,” and Parnell went to 
Carlisle he met Fox in the dungeon. Next year they 
were found together in Fox’s native country on the 
borders of Leicestershire, and when between seven- 


when 


and eighteeen years of age, Parnell went to 
Cambridge, where, at the end of a fortnight, Edward 
Pickering, Mayor of Cambridge, committed him to 
prison for publishing two papers, one on the corrup- 


teen 


*To appear, we understand, in full in the coming Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner. 
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tion of the magistracy, the other on the corruption 
of the priests, and he was thrown into a dungeon. 
When at last brought to trial, the jury refused to find 
that the two documents were scandalous 




















seditions, 
and Parnell was liberated in an ungracious manner. 
He was beaten along the road with staves and clubs, 
but not long afterwards he returned to Cambridge, 
and continued his teaching throughout the county, 





























showing in these early collisions with the magistrates 








great earnestness in the work of protest against the 
conventional and somewhat hollow religious conduct 
of the age. 























Parnell’s preaching, and said one of the most criti- 
cized of his tenets was his assertion that the Christian 
could attain perfection in this life. 

















Passing from the 
question of doctrine to that of external behavior, the 
lecturer said he found Parnell urging simplicity of 




















life, sincerity of speech, and vearning after true no 
bility and true gentility. 

It was in May of 1655 that Parnell entered Essex, 
which had contributed largely to the success of the 




















Parliamentary cause in the first civil war, and he 
There 
at the time, and an Independent 
minister at Coggeshall named Willis delivered a dia- 
tribe against Quakerism. Parnell heard it, and ask- 
ing permission to speak, he addressed the congrega- 
tion in vindication of the Quakers. 





found the field white unto harvest. 





was much 





religious discussion 























But either he 
went on too long, or used some words which exasper- 














ated his opponents, for we read that “ the priests ran 








out into many words and eaused great confusion.” 
The debate degenerated into a war of words, and Wil- 
lis declaring his intention for prayer, Parnell refused 
to take off his hat, and departed from the church. 
This altercation with the preache r was the offense 























for which the boy preacher of eighteen was com- 
A magistrate named Wakering fol- 
lowed him out of the chureh, and arrested him in the 
name of the Protector, the indictment being that of 
riotous conduct in the church. 








mitted to prison. 




















Two months’ impris- 
onment in Colchester Castle followed, and in Septem- 
ber Parnell was marched twenty-two miles to Chelms- 
ford, handcuffed with a murderer, and brought up 
for trial. He was fined two sums of £20 each—one 
for contempt of the magistracy and another for con- 
tempt of the ministry—and was committed to gaol 
in Colehester Castle, and the gaoler was to see “ that 
no giddy-headed people come to him.” 

The Castle, said Dr. Hodgkin, needed no deserip- 
tion; they could see just above them the elevated gal- 
lery in one of whose chambers Parnell was impris- 
oned; and Sewell was quoted to show the treatment 
meted out to Parnell during his brief incarceration. 
The gaoler’s wife set her men to beat him, herself 
laid violent hands upon him, and set other prisoners 
to fetch away his victuals. 










































































He was forced to lie on 
the cold, damp stones; he was confined in a hole in 
the wall, about twelve feet from the ground, and the 
ladder being short by six feet, he had to climb up and 
down for his victuals, over the broken wall, by a rope. 
One day, his limbs weakened by cold and privations, 
he fell down from the rope, and was badly wounded 
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Dr. Hodgkin proceeded to discuss the character of 
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in the head and bruised about the body. He was next 
put in what was known as “ the oven,” which had no 
window, and gradually growing weaker, he died at 
the end of ten or eleven months’ imprisonment— 
done to death under Cromwell, but not with Crom- 
well’s cognizance. The condition of the prisons at 
that time was a dark blot on the record of Christian 
England, and it was not till John Howard and Eliza- 
beth Fry visited them that this great stigma on Eng- 
lish Christianity was removed, it was to be hoped, for- 
ever. 

Joseph Elkinton, in allusion to the lesson of Par- 
nell’s life, said that with all our modern privileges we 
lacked the great powers of the preachers of old, who 
had to face every disadvantage. This he attributed 
to the lack of simplicity in thought, feeling and heart. 
He felt there was a strong call for the simple life in 
all the world. Robert L. Simkin, of New York; 
Walter Barritt, Aldham; Henry 8S. Corder (the 
Chelmsford veteran of ninety-two), and Edward 
Doubleday, of Coggeshall, also had some vocal share 
in the proceedings. The thanks of the meeting were 
accorded both to the lecturer, and to the Rt. Hon. 
James Round for his permission to allow them the 
use of Alder- 
Marriage, in bringing the meeting to a close, 
mentioned that the Castle was the prison for Quak- 
ers committed by the county Benches; those convicted 
in Colchester were imprisoned in the Moot Hall. 

The company then adjourned to tea in the library 
of the Castle. A large number of copies of the new 
illustrated life of Parnell by C. Fell Smith, price 1s., 
were purchased. The Friend (London). 


the Castle for this commemoration. 
man 


“DOING AWAY WITH MEETINGS OF MIN- 
ISTERS AND ELDERS.” 

1 have just read the editorial in Sixth month 23d, 
entitled ‘“ Doing Away with Meetings of Ministers 
and Elders.” 

It is with no thought of dictating that I pen these 
lines. I love and reverence the “ old-fashioned ” 
Friendly ways. In their isolated condition the 
Friends, when they first established Nebraska Half- 
Yearly Meeting, decided that distances were too 
great and Friends too few to try to hold aloof from 
the other members in conducting the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, so from its inception this meet- 
ing has been open to all members, and we younger 
Friends, who have thus been privileged to sit and lis- 
ten to the queries and their answers, also the advices, 
together with the wise and tender counsel handed 
forth, not only to the ministers and elders, but to all 
present, have fully appreciated our privilege. 

At our recent half-yearly meeting, held in Lincoln, 
the remark was made that the meeting seemed like a 
family gathering, so closely were we united in love 
and fellowship. This opening of its doors of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders to all our members 
has had a truly educational value. Most of our mem- 
bership thoroughly understand what this meeting is, 
and for what it stands. It has been conservatively 





month 21, 


Seventh 


1906. } 
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conducted, for we have been blessed with one of the 
strictest disciplinarians as clerk since its foundation, 
viz.: our beloved friend, George S. Truman. 

This subject is a vital one to me, and I believe is to 
most of our membership East and West. May we 
not sacrifice true spiritual growth to preserve the 
“ ancient landmarks,” but let each meeting earnestly 
seek to know its duty. We need a living eldership as 
well as a living ministry, as our dear friend, Isaac 
Wilson, has so often said. He has more than once 
spoken in my hearing of that “ living elder ” whose 
spiritual insight enabled him to feel and sympathize 
with Isaac in his early struggles. Elders should do 
more than “ sit in judgment.” We seem to think no 
one can be an elder until he is advanced in years, but 
as one prominent minister in our Society has so often 
said, the man of fifty may be a babe, and the one at 
twenty a full-grown man in Christ. 

Psychology teaches, statistics prove, and my own 
experience convinces me, that with the normal boy 
and girl, in the adolescent period, between twelve and 
twenty-five, their religious development keeps pace 
with their mental and physical. And as John Wil- 
liam Graham has said we need ministers who yet are 
young enough to have temptations to fight and con- 
quer, and can thus sympathize with the young and 
ardent souls as well as those who have fought and 
conquered. 

John Churehman elder at the age of 
twenty-six. CaTHARINE Burcess Carr. 

State Farm, Lincoln, Neb. 


was an 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WEDDING. 

[The following olden time story comes to us at the sugges- 
tion of an aged Friend who enjoyed the reading of it as a 
valuable testimony to the truth of a ministry “not dependent 
upon education, but upon the immediate prompting of the Holy 
Spirit.” Some of our readers may be familiar with it more in 
detail, or it may be preserved in some printed form. If such 
is the case we should like to know of it. This has been sent 
to us as “good enough to go into the INTELLIGENCER in 
these days when there is so much talk of educating minis- 
ters.”’] 

Some time about the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there was a marriage in London between a 
member of the Barclay family and one of the Lloyds. 
Both families being people of wealth and consequence 
in the Society of Friends, and (as it would seem) 
being degenerated from the spirit that had gathered 
the Society, they had arranged, to their minds, every- 
thing relating to the marriage, even to the selection 
of the text from which a compliant minister of the 
Friends was to preach on the occasion. 

The Queen of England, with the Bishop of London, 
attended the meeting incognito, and in order that 
there might be no interruption to their plans the par- 
ties to the wedding engaged the gentlemen who at- 
tended the Queen to guard the door and keep out 
Alice Hays, a faithful minister of the Society, who 
was described to the guard as a little old woman in a 
blue apron. Accordingly when she presented herself 
she was told they had orders not to admit her. 

“ Oh, dear! ” said she, “ the order cannot be meant 
for me. I am a member of this meeting and always 










come here.” A gentleman stepping up, said, “ Why 
this is Mother Hays; she is our preacher! You must 


let her in, certainly.” So she went in and took her 
usual humble seat in the back part of the meeting. 
The marriage ceremony was finished and the minister 
arose and preached from the text, “ Wives, obey your 
husbands,” setting forth the necessity of obedience 
and entire subordination on the part of the wife, as 
established by divine appointment. After he had 
finished Alice Hays arose and exclaimed, “ We are 
told a virtuous woman is a crown to her husband, and 
you know, Friends, the crown is set above the head.” 
She then went on and preached such a wonderful dis- 
course on the true relation of wife and husband as 
helps to each other, not only in all matters pertaining 
to earth, but on the way to heaven, that after listen- 
ing to it attentively the Queen turned to the Bishop 
and exclaimed, ** You must confess, my Lord Bishop, 
that my sex has far excelled yours to-day.” 

The Queen was so much interested that she made 
inquiry for the place where Alice Hays resided, and 
riding out in her private carriage she called to see the 
old woman. As she entered the cottage Alice arose 
to receive her visitor, dusted a chair with her blue 
apron, and presented it to the Queen, civilly asking 
her name. The Queen gave it, adding, “ They call 
me Queen of England.’ 

Alice gave her a most respectful welcome, and re- 
mained standing until the Queen compelled her to be 
seated and entered into conversation with her. Alice 
displayed so much simplicity and ignorance of world- 
ly learning that the Queen afterward expressed her- 
self as convinced that only the immediate influence 
of the Holy Spirit could have enabled one so humble 
and ignorant to preach such a discourse as that to 
which she had listened at the marriage. The Queen 
offered Alice Hays a hundred pounds, which she re- 


fused. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


The autobiography of Thomas Ellwood is one of 
the most delightful gems of Quaker literature. 
While the Journal of George Fox naturally has 
unique interest from the fact that he was the 
founder of the Society of Friends, the literary merits 
of Thomas Ellwood’s narrative have an unfailing 
charm for us to-day. From Thomas Ellwood’s asso- 
ciation with John Milton, William Penn, George Fox, 
Isaac and Mary Penington, and Edward Burrough, 
his autobiography will ever stand in the forefront of 
Friends’ books for the breadth of historic interest. 
We therefore rejoice in the courtly volume just pub- 
lished by Headley Brothers, and efficiently edited by 
our good friend, Samuel Graveson, of Ashford. 
[“ History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood.” Written 
by His Own Hand. Edited by S. Graveson. Histori- 
eal Introduction by the late W. H. Summers. ( Head- 
ley Brothers. 10s. net.)] The publishers have done 
their part excellently, and the volume is embellished 
by a number of good engravings that add much to its 
charm. The valuable historical introduction by the 


late W. H. Summers, of Hungerford, is a great ac- 
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quisition. Locally, he was intimately acquainted 
with the geography of Thomas Ellwood’s life. 
Joseph Wyeth’s supplement has often been quoted 
for its sympathetic commentary on Ellwood’s charac- 
ter, and is a useful adjunct to the autobiography in 
whatever form it appears. For a word photograph of 
a man, what can be more graphic than his description 
of Ellwood as ** a man of comly aspect, of a free and 
generous disposition, of a courteous and affable tem- 
per and pleasant conversation, a gentleman born and 
bred, a scholar, a true Christian, an eminent author, 
a good neighbor and kind friend¢” The more we 
know of such a man, the more we catch his spirit of 
manly courage and patience in the face of bitter per- 
seeution, and the more we follow him as he followed 
Christ, the better will it be for the Quakerism of the 
I'wentieth century.—ZVhe Friend (London). 


An edition of the revised translation into German 
ot Dvmond’s Kssav on War has been received at the 
Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
within a few days. It is based on a German edition 
formerly published by the Mennonite Publishing 
House at Elkhart, Ind., Charles F. 
vised it, and attended to the proof reading. The Men- 
nonite House has not printed it for a few years past, 
and in order to keep up the stock of it in the Book 
Store, it seemed needful to issue an edition of it our- 
selves. A prefatory note gives credit to the Men- 
nonite issue. The Fri nd ( Ph lade Iph id as 


Brede having re- 


A new serial story begins in this month’s Atlantic 
which promises to be well worth reading. It is by an 
author who signs himself ‘* Nicholas Worth,” and is 
entitled “‘ The Autobiography of a Southerner Since 
the Civil War.” The hero is the son of one of the 
few men who operated cotton mills in the South in 
slavery days. He was a Union man and escaped the 
rigorous conscription of the Confederacy only for 
the reason that he was of more value to the cause as 
a manufacturer than he could have been as a soldier. 
The Government paid him for his cotton cloth in 
Confederate money, and after the war was over his 
wite covered a large screen with hundred-dollar bills. 
The first number describes the hero’s boyhood dur- 
ing the war time, and gives his experiences in a 
Southern school, leaving him just about to enter Har- 
vard, whither his grandfather proposes to send him 


that he may get a broader outlook. ‘The unknown 


author writes vividly, and seems to have had excep- 
tional opportunities for knowing all sides of Southern 


life. E. L. 


Dr. A. M. 


ered an address before the Young Friends’ Associa- 


Stackhouse, last Second month, deliv- 


tion of Moorestown, N. J., entitled “ A Retrospect 
of Colonial Times in Burlington County.” One hun- 
dred and fifty numbered. copies of this have been 
printed in pamphlet form, one of which has reached 
the office of Frrenps’ Inretiicgencer. It deals with 
the good old days half-humorously, half-seriously, and 
is very interesting reading. 
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In preparing the address Dr. Stackhouse made use 
of a large number of rare manuscripts and long-for- 
gotten books and pamphlets. It treats of the early 
settlers of the county and of prominent men who vis- 
ited it long before the Revolution, among whom were 
Thomas Chalkley and John Fothergill. 

Extracts are given from the journals of early 
Friends, and there are graphic accounts of the preva- 
lence of piracy in the young colony, of the earl; 
schools and of the schoolmasters who were not very 
well fitted to teach the young idea how to shoot. An 
account is also given of the liquor traffic and the 
efforts of Friends to lessen its evils, with historical 
sketches of the old taverns and those who kept them. 

The pamphlet will be sent postpaid to any address 
for 50 cents by The Settle Press, 117 W. Main 
Street, Moorestown, N. J. 





COUNTRY LIFE. 
Happy the man who has the town escaped! 
To him the whistling trees, the murmuring brooks, 
The shining pebbles, preach 
Virtue’s and wisdom’s lore. 


The whispering grove a holy temple is 

To him, where God draws nigher to his soul; 
Every verdant sod a shrine, 
Whereby he kneels to Heaven. 


The singing-birds on him bring slumber down, 
The singing-birds awake him, fluting sweet, 


When shines the lovely red 
Of morning through the trees. 


His straw-deck’d thatch, where doves bask in the sun, 
And play and hop, invites to sweeter rest 

Than golden halls of state 

Or beds of down afford. 


To him the plumy people sporting chirp, 
Chatter, and whistle, on his basket perch, 
And from his quiet hand 
Pick crumbs, or pease, or grains. 


Happy the man who thus hath ’scaped the town! 
Him did an angel bless when he was born 

The cradle of the boy 

With heavenly flowers strewed. 


Goethe. 








BIRTHS. 
HERITAGE.—At Mickleton, N. J., Fifth month 17th, 1906, 


to J. Omar and Mary J. Heritage, a daughter, whose name is 
Ruth Hannah. 





MARRIAGES. 


PRICE—HAZLITT.—In the Friends’ Meeting House, Lans- 
downe, Pa., Sixth month 20th, 1906, under the care of Lans- 
downe Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ferris Price, son of Charles 
S. and Gertrude Shaw Price, and Anna Elsie Hazlitt, daughter 
of Gilbert A. and Anna Marshall Hazlitt. This was the first 
marriage in the new meeting house. 


VAUGHAN—THOMAS. 
1906, in Camden, N. 
field, N. J., to 


On Seventh-day, Sixth month 23d, 
J., David Laurence Vaughan, of Haddon- 
Rebecca Lippincott Thomas, daughter of 


William M. and Blanche C. Thomas, of Riverton, N. J. 


Seventh month 21, 1906.] 
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DEATHS. 


HUGHES.—Deborah Farquhar Hughes, daughter of William 
and Hannah Hughes, departed this life at the home of her 
niece, Ruth H. Little, Taneytown, Carroll County, Md., 
on Seventh month 4th, 1906, aged nearly 72 years. She was 
a lifelong member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, and a Friend 
whose gentle and quiet disposition did much to strengthen the 
faith of those around her. Her funeral took place at Pipe 
Creek Meeting House on the 6th inst., and Elder Ephraim W. 
Stoner, of the German Baptist Brethren Church, of Union 
Bridge, and William E. Wheeler, the Lutheran minister at 
laneytown, spoke feelingly to the assembled friends and neigh- 
bors. 

POWNALL.—Suddenly, on Sixth month 30th, 1906, Esther 
A. Pownall, daughter of Charles M. (deceased) and Lydia 
Conard, and wife of Dr. Elmer E. Pownall, of Richboro, Pa., 
aged 45 years. Interment in Union Cemetery, Richboro. 

Her childhood days were spent in Montgomery County. For 
ten years before her marriage she was a prominent teacher in 
the schools of Bucks County. Hers was a charming and at- 
tractive personality, and her death brought sorrow to hosts of 
loving friends. In her home she was an ideal wife and mother; 
but her heart and brain were large enough to go outside of her 
home and spread light and truth through the community. She 
was an active worker in the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Loyal Temperance Legion, the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the Newtown Friends’ Meeting, and the Northampton 
Farmers’ Club. In all of these the value of her work was en- 
hanced by her personal interest in those with whom and for 
whom she worked. Because of their love for her many of these 
will be inspired to greater efforts and nobler lives. 


SPEAKMAN.—At her home in West Chester, Pa., on Seventh 
month 12th, 1906, Esther Speakman, daughter of Wilson and 
Eliza Roberts Speakman, in the 48th year of her age. Inter- 
ment in Friends’ Cemetery, West Chester. 


TAYLOR.—Henry Clayton Taylor, son of Richard H. and 
Lydia F. Taylor, at his home, 1010 West Ninth Street, Wil- 
mington, Del., Seventh month 17th, after an illness of but a 
few weeks—though his health had been somewhat impaired 
for several months. He is survived by his wife, a son and two 
daughters. The deceased was a member of Wilmirgton 
Monthly Meeting, and a worthy, interested member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 


TROTH.—At her home in Columbus, N. J., Fifth month 12th, 
1906, Mary S. Troth, widow of the late John Troth, in her 
5th year. This dear friend was a member of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, N. J., but for a number of years was 
unable on account of failing health to attend her meetings, for 
the suecess of which she was always solicitous. Her gentle 
patience and resignation in her closing vears will ever be re- 
membered by those of us who knew and loved her. Although 
of such great age she was ever young in spirit, and active on 
foot, her brain clear and alert to all that was going on around 
her, even to the close of her life. As she passed on to the 
beyond she seemed to have a clearer vision and her face was 
radiant as if she was greeting her dear ones long gone before, 
whom she had been anxious to join for several years. 

Dear Aunt Mary, thou surely hast gone to the rest and re- 
ward God giveth his own. M. E. G. 


TRUMAN,.—At her late residence, near Genoa, Neb., Seventh 
month 12th, 1906, after a long and severe illness, Hetty Knight, 
daughter of George S. and the late Susan Yardley Truman, 
aged 43 vears; an active member of Genoa Monthly Meeting. 


TYLER.—At the home of her daughter, Sarah S. Young, in 
Greenwich, N. J., Seventh month 6th, 1906, Sarah M. Tyler, 
in the 90th year of her age; a member of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting. At her funeral Margaret P. Howard repeated these 
lines : 

‘Beautiful lives are those that bless 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains you may but guess. 
Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 
seautiful goal, with a race well run, 
Jeautiful rest, with work all done.” 


WAY.—Suddenly, at her home, near Stormstown, Centre 
County, Pa., on Sixth month 24th, 1906, Sarah (Wilson) Way, 
aged 73 years, 1 month and 13 days. She had just returned 
from First-day meeting, and sat down to talk with a friend, 
when death claimed her silently and suddenly. She was a life- 
long member of Centre Monthly Meeting, in which she was a 
valued and consistent elder. Her quiet influence, upright ex- 
ample and good judgment will be much missed in the meeting 
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and the community at large. The large funeral attested the 
esteem in which she was held. 


THEODORE F. CONARD. 

“ Death loves a shining mark,” and those who knew Theodore 
F. Conard knew that the shining traits in his character were 
honesty, faithfulness, truthfulness and a purity of mind that 
illumined his actions. He was very sensitive, yet firm to his 
ideals of right, and with a courtesy of heart that made him 
beautifully gentle, with thoughtful attention to all. 

For two years he was business manager of the Schofield Nor- 
mal and Industrial School at Aiken, S. C., and with conscien- 
tious energy took hold of its varied duties and made himself 
master of the situation. Running the boarding hall with over 
a hundred to warm and feed, buying materials and overseeing 
the industrial departments, the harness, carpentry, shoe-shop, 
blacksmith and carriage repair works, and large garden and 
farm three miles distant. He enjoyed his work, and his daily 
life was an example. The influence he exerted by his noble 
characteristics will never go out of the lives of some of the 
students, and they will pass it on to other generations. He 
was greatly loved in Aiken where business men recognized his 
sterling qualities and enjoyed his acquaintance. He came 
North with us Fifth month 28th, visited friends and relatives 
about Philadelphia, then went to his home at Dover, Del., and 
was smitten with typhoid fever. 

About thirty years in this life learning and doing, for his 
mind was always grasping nature’s secrets in tree and flower, 
in soil and sky. Then a spirit from the bonds of earth set free, 
a new star lit to smile from heaven’s refulgent crown. 
MARTHA SCHOFIELD, 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, has a prospect of at- 
tending the meeting at York, Pa., next First-day, the 22d. 





The address of Emily Wilbur, superintendent of Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild, Philadelphia, is wrongly given in the re- 
cently issued extracts from the Minutes of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting. It should be 151 Fairmount Avenue (instead of 
251). 


Frank G. Blair [graduate of Swarthmore College in 1897], 
Professor of Education in the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, Charleston, Ill, will be a candidate before the Republi- 
can Convention of Illinois for the nomination for Superintend- 
ent of Publie Instruction. 


In the faculty of the Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. L., 
are two Swarthmore College Alumni—the principal, A. Davis 
Jackson, ‘99, and the assistant principal, M. Elizabeth Lamb, 
‘04. Frederick W. Seaman, one of the graduates from the 
Academy this year is a son of Samuel J. Seaman, ex-student 
of Swarthmore, and will enter college this yvear.—NSvarth- 
moredqu, 


The fellowship of four hundred dollars offered by the Col- 
lege Settlements Association and some Swarthmore Alumne 
has been awarded to Marie G. Sabsovitch, of the Class of 1906. 
No requirements are made for this fellowship beyond residence 
in a settlement during the academic year and the pursuit of 
some clearly defined line of work, scientific or practical, under 
the general guidance of a committee of two representatives of 
the College and the Asso« iation and of the head worker of the 
settlement selected. Dr. Robert C. Brooks is the Swarthmore 
representative on the committee directing this work.—NSiarth- 
morean, 


First-day, the 29th, will be “ Friends’ Day ” at the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons at Forty-fourth and Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia. The meeting for worship is at 3.p.m., 
and is attended by Friends of both branches. Whenever there 
is a fifth First-day in the month it is “ Friends’ Day,” being 
much looked forward to and appreciated by the old people of 
the Home. Friends are asked to bear the date in mind. 


At the time of Westbury Quarterly Meeting (which includes 
the meetings of New York City) at old Westbury on Long 
Island, the yearly meeting’s Committee for the Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles, of which Harry A. Hawkins is clerk, 
will hold a meeting at 3 p.m. There will be a general discus 
sion, preceded by four short papers, as follows: @1) “Some 
Influences Outside the Society of Friends,” by Mary W. Albert 
son; (2) “The Society of Friends at the Present Time,” 
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Grace Hicks: (3) 
(4) “The Ideal 
Surroundings,” by 


“ Changes in the Society,” 
Society (of Friends) in 
Margaret L. Seaman. 


by Amy Willets; 
Twentieth Century 


Emily Wilbur writes on behalf of the Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia: “ Will the friends 
who send flowers please tie delicate flowers like sweet peas and 
nasturtiums in one large bunch and wrap a paper round them, 
so that they may reach us without being crushed? We would 
be glad to have some representative from the different neigh- 
borhoods visit us on Sixth-days. The flowers begin to come 
about eleven, and are given out at three; every other week we 
send to the hospitals. We need some one to speak, recite or 
sing at the Mothers’ Meeting every Sixth-day at two. Any one 
who can come to us on any Sixth-day in Eighth month, will 
please let me know at an early date. We sent 90 boys to 
Lemon Hill last week, and expect to take 100 girls to the same 
place next Seventh-day, and on Fourth-day 40 women to Atlan- 
tic City for the day. We thank all our friends who are doing 
so much to help us.” 


Ten members of the Visiting Committee of Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, all that were appointed, attended meeting at Allo- 
way’s Creek, in Southern New Jersey, on First-day morning, 
the 15th of Seventh month. The usual attendance at this 
meeting scarcely fifteen, but on this occasion there 
must have been close to a hundred present, some of them visit- 
ing Friends, others than the but mostly they were 
from our own neighborhood. 
Rachel M. Lippincott and Joel Borton 

ministry and supplication. The tormer 
of love and encouragement for the many children and 
parents of young children present. The latter earnestly ex- 
horted us to practice the spirit of forgiveness toward our neigh- 
bors, as we hope for forgiveness from God; and to seek with 
diligence after the things that are really worth while, such as 
purity of heart, the making of peace, ete. 

Much interest was shown by visiting Friends in the 
of the ancient which was remodelled and fur- 
nished as a lecture room and library last winter. 

Surely all Friends great debt of gratitude 
Friend whose wealth has made possible such work 
places where Friends are few and poor. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 14th, six members of the com- 
mittee attended a meeting in this room. The meeting was 
by personal invitation, and intentionally small. A question 
was suggested for informal discussion: “ Do circumstances ever 
make it right to do w rong ?” 

The ject was found to be a 
cussed with considerable 


averages 
committee, 


much favored 
had a tender 


were 
in 
message 


west end 
meeting house, 
owe a to the 
as this in 


sul very broad one, and was dis- 
freedom and apparent interest. 


Light refreshments were served and a social hour followed. 


ALL WHO ARE GOING TO MOUNTAIN 


LAKE PARK. 

The committee desire to impress upon Friends the importance 
of giving early notice if they have a prospect of attending the 
Conference. 

First. It is important to know from what stations Friends 
will start, particularly if on other railroads than the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 

Second. It is necessary to know the number who are likely 
to go on either of the special trains from the East, so that the 
necessary number of coaches may be provided ; therefore those 
Friends who propose to take the Baltimore train (No. 1, spe- 
cial) are urged to notify Joseph J. Janney, Eutaw and Madison 
Streets, Baltimore, and those who propose taking No. 2, leav- 
ing Philadelphia 7.40 a.m., making stops only between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and at Martinsburg and Cumberland, 
will notify James H. Atkinson, 421 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. Those who propose taking No. 3, leaving New York, 7.50 
a.m., making all stops to Philadelphia, and leaving there 10.27, 
and making no other stops except Mt. Royal and Camden Sta- 
tions, Baltimore, Washington and Cumberland, to John W. 
Hutchinson, Hempstead, L. I. 

A revised and complete notice of transportation will be pub- 
lished in the next issve of the INTELLIGENCER. 


Jonun W. Hutcuinson, Chairman. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
MANSFIELD, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Mansfield 


Young Friends’ Association met at the home of J. Herbert Dea- 
con, Sixth month 30th, 1906. The president called the meet- 


ing to orde 
Matthew. 

At roll-call nineteen members responded. On 
very hard thunder shower the meeting was small. 

The Executive Committee submitted the following program 
for next meeting. Author for evening study, W: ashington Ir- 
ving; Discipline, Robert Taylor; Biography, Anna C. Scott; 
Current Topics, Bessie E. Bunting; Recitations, Edith S. Gibbs 
and Mabelle E. Harvey; Readings, Mary A. Harvey and How- 
ard Rogers. 

The evening exercises opened by Eliza B. 
short sketch of the poet’s life. 
from Emerson. Sara A. Biddle read “The Origin of the So- 
ciety of Friends.” After the usual silence, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at Thomas A. Bunting’s, Seventh month 21st, 
1906. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to the Entertain- 
ment Committee’s program. Charlotte and Dorothy Deacon 
gave us an original humorous dialogue. 


r, reading from the Bible part of 5th chapter of St. 


account of a 


Deacon 


giving a 
Hannah Black read 


a selection 


S. Anna BIDDLE, Secretary. 


REMEMBER 
Dwell not on the chills of December, 
The heart of the fire—how it glows! 
Call back the grace of the far-away face! 
Remember the comforting snows! 


Remember the star and the starling! 
The spring as the triumphant mold! 

Not the damps of the yew, but the sun-spangled dew! 
Remember, and never grow old! 

Oh! cherish the sweet-scented glory, 
That chastened the senses so soon! 
1 Time’s garden still, with an eloquent thrill, 
Plant rosemary by the pathways of June! 

Seventh month 2, 1906. MARSHALL PANCOAST. 


METEOROLOGICAL 
MON 


SUMMARY 
TH, 1906. 


FOR SIXTH 


Mean barometer 

Highest barometer during the month, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 

Mean temperature 7 

Highest temperature during the month, 30th 

Lowest temperature during the month, 12th 

Mean of maximum temperatures 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 30th 

Least daily range of temperature, 19th 

Mean daily range of temperature 

Mean te mperature of the Dew Point 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches ....... 9.4§ 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 4.62 inches 
of rain, on the 16th and 17th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 

Number of clear days, 2: fair days, 14; cloudy days, 14. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 6th, 7th, 9th, 16th, 17th, 
22d, 23d. 30th. 


13th 
6th 


18th, 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 75° 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 54° 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 64.9 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 78° on 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 55° on 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 65.9°. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 65.4° 
NoTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 81.8° and 64.5°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
f 73.3°, which is 1.2° more than the normal, and 2.2° warmer 


° on 30th. 
n 12th. 


29th. 
13th. 


of 
than the corresponding month in 1905. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 9.49 inches, 
is 6.17 inches more than the normal, and 7.70 inches more than 
fell during Sixth month, 1905. 

JoHNn CoMLy, Co-operative Observer. 


Centennial Avenue, Phila., Sixth month 30th, 1906. 





